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Fertility Cult: U.S.A. 


Does the current lull in the num- 
ber of births in the United States 
indicate more than a breather in 
the fertility binge in which this 
country has engaged since 1946? 

For 11 consecutive months, Sep- 
tember 1959 through July 1960, 
the birth rate has fallen slightly be- 
low the rate for the same month 
the previous year. Latest available 
statistics show that in July the 
birth rate was 24.3*, compared with 
25.3 last year. 


During the first six months of 


1960, the birth rate averaged 22.6. 
That compares with 23.6 for the 
same period in 1959, 23.7 in 1958 
and 24.2 in 1957. 


During the past 15 years, almost 
58 million babies were born in this 
country. That is more than the 
combined populations of Canada, 
Mexico and Venezuela. Our rate of 
natural increase (births minus 
deaths) averaged about 1.5 percent. 
In the 15 years preceding 1945, 
there were about 39 million births 
in the United States, and the rate 
of natural increase averaged about 
0.9 percent. 

Our present annual rate of nat- 
ural increase is three times the rate 
of Sweden and the United King- 


*Birth rates are in terms of 1,000 of 
@ the population per year. 


dom (0.5 percent) and well above 
that of Japan (1.0 percent). While 
our birth rate is much higher than 
most of the Western industrial 
countries, it is far below the rates 
found in the economically under- 
developed countries. There, many 
birth rates are well above 40. 
The current reduction in the 
birth rate is long overdue. How- 
ever, it is difficult to pinpoint the 
factors that have influenced the de- 
celine. It could reflect the fact that 
many Americans were concerned 
about the duration and seriousness 
of the business recession of 1957-9 
sinee the births recorded between 
January and July 1960 were con- 
ceived between May and November 
1959. Hopefully, the wavering 
birth rate might be a straw in the 
wind to indicate that young Amer- 
icans are taking a new look at the 
responsibilities of parenthood. 
Demographieally, the United 
States presents several paradoxes. 
In spite of the high birth rate, 
there is no question that the ma- 
jority of married couples do reg- 
ulate the size of their families. Re- 
cent census and other studies of 
human fertility confirm this. White 
wives who are 45 years old in 1960 
have had 2.5 children. The Popu- 
lation Bulletin, ‘‘Growth of Amer- 
ican Families’’ (June 1960), sum- 
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marized an important nation-wide 
survey of 2,713 white wives, 18 to 
39 years old, selected so as to repre- 
sent accurately the 17 million white 
wives of that age in the population. 
Questioned on past childbearing 
and future expectations, the wives 
anticipated, on the average, be- 
tween 2.7 and 3.3 births with 3.0 
the most probable number. 

In 1860, the birth rate was in the 
neighborhood of 40, with the phy- 
siological maximum 60 or above. 
During the intervening century, 
the number of children born per 
woman has declined from about five 
to less than three. 

The country’s population base in 
1860 was just under 31.5 million; 
today, it is 180 million. Our eur- 
rent rate of growth (1.5 percent) 
means 4.3 million births a year; a 
rate of 1 percent would mean 3.4 
million births a year. Can we af- 
ford more than this if orderly ac- 
commodation of population growth 
is essential to the nation’s welfare? 

There are several reasons why 
our birth rate is notably out of line 
with that of most Western urban- 
industrial countries. Few people 
elsewhere enjoy even approximate- 
ly the level of living found in the 
ineredibly fortunate United States. 
Yet, many of the non-renewable 
resources needed to support our 
affluent economy are being depleted 
rapidly. With about 6 percent of 
the world’s people, the United 
States is now drawing to itself 
about half of the mineral and other 
non-food resources of the entire 
planet. Increasing amounts of es- 
sential raw materials will have to 
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be imported from other countriedla 


if we are to continue to live so well. 

Today, world population is grow- 
ing by about 50 million persons 
each year. Untold millions of peo- 
ple who live in large and small na- 
tions the world over are fired with 
the hope for a better life, free from 
sickness, hunger and _ poverty. 
Their governments see industriali- 
zation as a means of improving liv- 
ing conditions, and as more agrar- 
ian nations change over to indus- 
trial societies the competition for 
essential raw materials will in- 
tensify. How much longer ean the 
United States continue to com- 
mand such a large proportion of 
the world’s resources, even at a 
rreatly increased cost? 


TasLe [. U. S. Birto TrReNpDS 














1957-1960 
Month Births Rates Change 
(in thousands) 

1957 1958 1957 1958 
July 384 366 26.6 24.8 —6.8 
Aug. 377 367 26.0 24.9 —4.2 
Sept. 375 376 26.7 26.3 —1.5 
Oct. 378 372 26.0 25.2 —3.1 
Nov. 345 341 24.5 23.8 —2.9 
Dec. 359 357 24.6 24.1 —2.0 

1958* 1959 1958 1959 
Jan. 348 352 23.8 23.7 —0.4 
Feb. 317 328 24.0 24.4 +1.7 
Mar. 345 355 23.6 23.8 +0.8 
Apr. 327 337 23.0 3.3 +1.3 
May 343 338 23.3 22.6 —3.0 
June 345 347 24.3 24.0 —1.2 
July 366 378 24.8 25.3 +2.0 
Aug. 367 382 24.9 25.5 +2.4 
Sept 376 372 26.3 25.5 —2.7 
Oct. 372 368 25.2 24.4 —3.2 
Nov. 341 342 23.8 23.5 —1.3 
Dec. 357 350 24.1 23.2 —3.7 

19597 1960 1959 1960 
Jan. 352 338 23.7 22.3 —5.9 
Feb. 328 329 24.4 23.2 —4.9 
Mar. 855 347 23.8 22.9 —3.8 
Apr. 337 327 23.3 22.3 —4.3 
May 838 335 23.5 22.5 —4.3 
June 347 336 24.0 22.8 —5.0 
July 378 370 25.3 24.3 —4.0 





*1958 data excludes Alaska 
71959 data excludes Hawaii 
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PATTERNS IN BIRTH TRENDS 


Birth rates of Western industrial countries range from 15 to 20; those of agrarian 
countries, between 35 and 50. The rates of the United States, Canada and Australia 


are midway between these extremes. 


Another paradox lies in the dis- 
concerting fact that even with its 
lush living level, the nation does 
not yet adequately meet the social 
needs of all its people. Rapid popu- 
lation growth during the past 15 
years has swamped elementary 
and secondary schools and soon will 
inundate the colleges. Traffic jams 
clog city streets and highways. 
Water supplies are giving out in 
many communities. Rising rates 
of juvenile delinquency and crime 
confront the nation. Mental illness 
is on the inerease, especially in 
areas where congestion is greatest. 
The August issue of the Bulletin 
reviewed some of these problems. 

The three-child family may seem 
small to some people, but as an 


average it is sheer folly when a na- 
tion is not accommodating its 
rapid growth of recent years. Those 
who are becoming aware of the 
problem realize that slowly but 
surely congestion erodes liberty as 
well as living levels. Joseph J. 
Spengler, demographer - economist 
at Duke University, issued this 
warning in the Harvard Business 
Review: 

Of even greater importance is the fact 
that continuation ef population growth 
is likely to intensify various social and 
economie problems, solutions to which 
will be sought largely through state in- 
tervention. Should this come to pass, the 
economy would become less flexible and 
the freedom of individuals to do as they 
please would tend to become highly cir- 
eumscribed. In this event the stork would 
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have managed to do what the followers 
of Marx had found themselves unable to 
do for all they tried—fasten fetters on 
mankind. 


Why, then, does the birth rate 
remain so high? Without doubt it 
is closely tied to economic indexes 
and reflects the unprecedented 
prosperity since World War II. 
During the great depression of the 
1930’s, the birth rate was eight 
points below the present level. 
Every minor economic recession 
since 1946 has been followed by a 
slight, temporary decline in the 
birth rate. Undoubtedly, a deep 
and prolonged depression would 
again bring about a sharp reduc- 
tion. Must the country pay that 
price for a correction which, in 
terms of the national welfare, is al- 
ready overdue? 

Another pro-natal force in this 
country is.a widespread, vocal and 
highly influential ‘‘fertility cult’’ 
which tries to stimulate the con- 
tinuation of high birth rates for its 
own self-interest. The cult’s phi- 
losophy is that bigger crops of 
babies inevitably mean prosperity 
for everybody. 

Since 1952, the Bulletin has 
viewed with alarm the pressures 
which advocate the biologically sim- 
ple and emotionally pleasant ex- 
pedient of having more babies as 
a panacea for all of our economic 
ills. Now, the social and economic 
soundness of the fertility cult’s 
position is more frequently ques- 
tioned. To encourage this skepti- 
cism and stimulate discussion as to 
whether continuation of our high 
birth rate is in the national inter- 
est, two points of view are pre- 
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sented in this issue. One — 
the economic aspects; the other, 
the philosophic. 


Mr. Vance Packard’s recently 
published book, The Waste Mak- 
ers, is a critique of a theory that 
opulence and obsolescence can 
keep the country’s economy ex- 
panding indefinitely, and that the 
production of more gadgets—espe- 
cially less durable, rapidly obsolesc- 
ing gadgets—can help toward that 
end. In a chapter entitled ‘‘Prog- 
ress Through Proliferation of Peo- 
ple,’’ Mr. Packard attacks the 
fallacy of the position that the na- 
tion’s economic problems can be 
solved through continued popula- 
tion growth. This discussion is re- 
lated to and extends into a succeed- 
ing chapter, ‘‘The Vanishing Re- 
sourees.’’ The first chapter noted, 
and some related paragraphs of the 
other chapter, are reprinted here, 
with permission of Mr. Packard 
and his publisher, the David Me- 
Kay Company, Inc., 119 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

An equally thought-provoking 
evaluation of today’s high birth 
rate is embodied in an essay by 
Mrs. Susannah Coolidge Jones, a 
mother who was trained as a 
conservationist, which examines the 
large family in modern society 
from the points of view of parents 
and children. This most interesting 
philosophical discussion is reprint- 
ed also with the hope that it will 
stimulate other young people to ex- 
amine some too often ignored im- 
plications before they determine 
what size family they will have. 


—Rosert C. Cook, Editor @ 





Progress Through Proliferation of People* 





“A BONANZA FOR INDUSTRY—BABIES. Sixty Million More U.S. Con- 
sumers in Next Nineteen Years.”—U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, Jan- 


wary 4, 1957. 





In the lobby of the United States 
Department of Commerce building 
a giant ‘‘clock’’ is running which 
brings joy to the American mar- 
keters who watch it ticking. It is 
one Washington frill they heartily 
endorse. Every seven and a half 
seconds a blue light flashes, as on a 
pinball machine, to indicate that a 
new baby has been born somewhere 
in the United States. Much more 
slowly, a purple light flashes— 
every twenty seconds—to indicate 
that some unfortunate American 
citizen has died. Another flashing 
light indicates the occasional ar- 
rival of an immigrant. 

The key light is the white one, 
which shows the net results of all 
these changes. It flashes every elev- 
en seconds to indicate that in that 
period one more human being has 
been added to the total United 
States population. Thus every elev- 
en seconds marketers have gained 
one new prospect who will need 
food, clothing, shelter, and later 
on toy pistols, motorcars, hi-fi sets, 
powerboats, mixers, and casket. A 
large sign beside this clock during 
the late fifties read: 

More PEOPLE 
mean 
More MARKETS 

A soft-drink party was held in 

the lobby in October, 1958, when 


the tote meter flashed past 175,000,- 
000. Heady predictions were made 
about the prospects opening up to 
marketers as a result of the fantas- 
tic population explosion in the 
United States. 

U.S. News & World Report, 
which is read primarily by busi- 
nessmen, stated : ‘‘ America’s great- 
est boom is in people. Business, 
workers, government will be kept 
busy providing for an exploding 
population.”’ 

Actually, the United States popu- 
lation was exploding much more 
violently than that publication 
realized when it forecast in 1957 
that the nation would have ‘‘Sixty 
Million More U.S. Consumers in 
19 years.’’ Later census estimates 
indicated that nearly one hundred 
million more consumers might be 
added to the United States popula- 
tion in the next twenty years. Peo- 
ple were living longer and longer. 
Couples were marrying younger 
and younger—and setting their 
sights on larger families. Girls now 
approaching the marriageable age 
expected to have one more child 
than their mothers did. The bump- 
er crop of babies born after 
World War II would soon be mar- 
rying—in the mid-sixties — and 
were expected to produce a prodi- 
gious increase in the population. 


*From The Waste Makers by Vance Packard, © 1960 by Vance Packard, published 
@ by David McKay Company, Inc., New York. 
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SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE? 

The nation’s growing population 
was widely perceived by exultant 
businessmen as a built-in guaran- 
tee of long-term prosperity and as 
a main prop of the expanding econ- 
omy. And to some extent they 
sought to promote the idea that 
having big families was a fine, won- 
derful thing. 

Americans were prone to deplore 
population expansion in faraway 
lands. The fact was, however, that 
the United States was going 
through one of the greatest popu- 
lation explosions in the history of 
mankind. Its rate of population 
inerease was as high as that of In- 
dia and Italy, if not higher. Nearly 
three million people already were 
being added to the United States 
population each year, and that rate 
would grow. This was equivalent 
to adding annually a dozen brand- 
new cities the size of Omaha. If 
current trends continued, quite 
likely the United States population 
by the end of the century—or with- 
in the lifetime of most of us—would 
more than double the present popu- 
lation. 

All this was viewed as progress. 
Babies by the millions would elimi- 
nate the possibility of serious de- 
pressions and serve as a backstop 
against possible miscaleulation in 
overexpanding the capacity of fac- 
tories. A few weeks after the stock 
market went into a slump at the 
beginning of 1960, financial ana- 
lysts advised nervous investors to 
be of good cheer: with the popula- 
tion growth in prospect, stocks just 
had to go up in the long run. 
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THE BABY BALLYHOO 

The Advertising Council took 
the lead, appropriately, in spelling 
out the happy implications of the 
baby boom. To put consumers in a 
mood to step up their spending— 
and stop worrying—it organized 
a multimillion-dollar pepping-up 
campaign. One of the advertise- 
ments it prepared showed the pic- 
ture of a stork—symbolizing popu- 
lation growth—on its nest. The 
eaption read: ‘‘This Bird Means 
Business.’ 

Such ads not only would help 
put the public in a confident buy- 
ing mood but might encourage 
American families to feel they were 
being patriotic if they had large 
families, as well as proving their 
virility and old-fashioned Ameri- 
eanism. During the 1958 recession, 
the Advertising Council drew up 
seven basic reasons why Americans 
should be confident about their fu- 
ture. The Number One reason cited 
was ‘‘more people.’’ 

Here are a few other samples of 
the kind of exulting businessmen 
were doing at the prospect of mul- 
tiplying the number of humans in 
the United States. 

Printers’ Ink: ‘‘Marketing op- 
portunities are unlimited... . It 
will mean that in the next ten years 
the rate of new home production 
will have to be doubled.”’ 

Sales Management quoted a mar- 
keting-research director as exclaim- 
ing, when the United States Census 
Bureau revised upward its projec- 
tion of future population growth: 
‘«There is gold in them thar years.”’ 

Engineering News Record: ‘* New 
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POPULATION ScoRE CARD CAN HELP 
You Srrikse It Rich—The coun- 
try’s booming population growth 
spells money in the bank for the 
alert construction man... It means 

More homebuilding 

More community facilities 

More roads 

More commercial buildings 

More factories 

More transportation facilities”’ 


The views of marketers that more 
babies could be the basis for na- 
tional rejoicing became widely ac- 
cepted or seconded by the public. 

The number of young families 
hoping to have four or more chil- 
dren doubled during the postwar 
period. 

To marketers the vast emerging 
‘‘vouth market’’ was particularly 
tantalizing and challenging. For 
one thing, there were so many pros- 
pective customers involved. A vice- 
president of an advertising agency, 
MeCann-Erickson, pointed out that 
by 1965 there would be 77,000,000 
young people in the United States 
under the age of twenty. As a busi- 
nessman and I drove past a new 
schoolyard filled with children, he 
joked: ‘‘Look at all those happy 
little dollar signs.”’ 

Furthermore, these young peo- 
ple were becoming — significant 
spenders. Most estimates agreed 
that teen-agers alone had become 
a ten-billion-dollar market just on 
the basis of their own spending 
power. And by 1970 they would 
be a twenty-billion-dollar market. 
Already each teen-ager could be 
eounted on to spend more than 
$400 a year. It was no longer a 
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market to be scorned as a nickel- 
and-dime thing. 


CATCH °’EM YOUNG! 

Marketers were admonished to 
remember that all these millions of 
youngsters would one day marry 
and become really big spenders if 
properly nurtured. Catch them 
while their buying habits are form- 
ing! ‘‘Ger THEM AT THE GET 
AGE!’’ one network trumpeted as 
it urged advertising men to con- 
sider its heavy juvenile audience 
in buying time. And Seventeen 
magazine stressed that its teen-age 
readers were at the ‘‘motivage’’ in 
acquiring lifetime buying habits. 

A firm called Teenage Public Re- 
lations, Inc., emerged to guide ad- 
vertisers in tapping the teen-age 
market. And Teen magazine set up 
a Teen Consumer Testing Board 
to help advertisers make sure they 
were playing the right ‘‘tune”’ to 
lure teen-agers to their products. 

Finally, the youth market was 
receiving new respect because mar- 
keters were realizing that youths 
are perhaps the most tempting tar- 
get of all for selling because they 
tend to be even more impulsive, 
unskilled, and manipulatable than 
their parents. And parents are 
more prone than in the past to in- 
dulge their youngsters in whatever 
fads the marketers are able to stim- 
ulate. Teen-agers proved to be ex- 
cellent prospects for deodorants, 
breast-developer hormones, hair 
dyes, home permanents, pimple re- 
movers, and pep pills. An execu- 
tive of the Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research pointed out that 
while teen-agers might not believe 
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in authority, they did believe in ad- 
vertising. 

The new mood of parents in 
wishing to indulge their children’s 
whims was noted several times by 
researchers for the Chicago Trib- 
une’s study of attitudes of subur- 
ban homemakers. One mother in 
Park Forest explained: ‘‘My teen- 
age son likes to wear off-color sweat- 
ers and shirts with socks to match. 
Elastic belts are the fad now. My 
daughter must have a leather 
parka jacket. We want our chil- 
dren to enjoy life. Therefore, if 
they want something the other chil- 
dren have, we buy it for them.’’ 

The Tribune’s report on Park 
Forest observed: ‘‘There is much 
buying for the children, and the 
things bought are determined by 
what the child wants, rather than 
what the parents want for him. 
What the child wants, in turn, is 
determined either by what the oth- 
er kids have or by a particular item 
seen in advertisements. The par- 
ents see ‘giving the child what he 
wants’ in the way of material 
things as a positive thing.’’ 

The great baby boom—or ‘“‘ popu- 
lation bomb,’’ as some preferred to 
eall it—put marketers in many 
dozens of lines to mapping plans 
to ‘‘eash in’’ on it. 

First, of course, there was the 
obvious tot and toddler market for 
baby powder, nursery furniture, 
soft foods, nipples, ete. Sales Man- 
agement reported in 1960 that new 
baby foods were being researched 
and launched at ‘‘a frantic pace.’’ 

Then there was the booming 
voungster market for ice cream, 
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soda pop, phonograph records, and 
toys—not to mention school desks, 
rubbers, ete. American youngsters 
by 1960 were receiving a billion 
and a half dollars’ worth of toys 
each year. During a good Decem- 
ber day, American stores were jin- 
gling up six million dollars’ worth 
of toy sales every hour. The aver- 
age American child received $26 
worth of toys a year. In my own 
state of Connecticut, where toy con- 
sumption is highest, the average 
child received $36 worth. The head 
of a firearms manufacturing firm 
observed that by the time a boy is 
fifteen he has had between fifteen 
and twenty replicas of guns—and 
so is now a prime prospect for a 
real bullet-firing one. 


MOPPET BRAS!! 

Most of the major manufacturers 
of brassiéres—and many minor 
ones—began promoting and selling 
bras to nine- and ten-year-old girls. 
By 1960, this had become an impor- 
tant market, as thousands of little 
girls had been conditioned by the 
emphasis on bosoms in advertising 
and elsewhere to worry about their 
flattish chests or to see bras as 
status symbols. The 28AA bra es- 
pecially built for moppets was de- 
seribed by New York women’s edi- 
tor Eugenia Sheppard as ‘‘a limp 
white object that looks like a dead 
rabbit and is positively the No. 1 
gift, except for nylons, that ten- 
year-olds . . . erave these days.”’ 
She quoted a bra executive as ex- 
plaining, ‘‘Of course, it’s all in 
their minds, since most of these 
bras have hardly any shape.... A 
few are padded for little girls with 
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® an inferiority complex about being 


fiat.”’ 


The really lush youth market, 
however, was the teen-age group. 
Its members were likely to have big 
wants, big allowances; and often 
they had their own earned, big- 
sized spending money. Life maga- 
zine surveyed the teen-agers’ 
spending habits and concluded that 
they were surrounding themselves 
with ‘‘a fantastic array of garish 
and often expensive baubles and 
amusements,’’ including 1,500,000 
motorears and $20,000,000 worth 
of lipstick. It cited the case of a 
seventeen-year-old girl in Van 
Nuys, California, as a ‘‘seller’s 
dream.’’ The consumption habits 
of this girl, Suzie, while high, were 
said to be fairly typical of girls in 
‘‘upper-middle-income families in 
her town.’’ In the previous year, 
Suzie had received $1,500 worth of 
clothes and $550 worth of enter- 
tainment and $102 worth of beauty- 
parlor treatments. She owned seven 
bathing suits and had her own tele- 
phone. On summer-vacation days 
she loved to wander with her moth- 
er through department stores, pick- 
ing out frocks or furnishings for 
her room or silver and expensive 
crockery for the hope chest she had 
already started. The publication 
said some people might think that 
American teen-agers were being 
spoiled to death, but it suggested 
that it was too late for parents to 
revolt. ‘‘Teen-age spending,’’ it 
said, had become so important that 
‘such action would send quivers 
through the entire economy.’’ 


@ In its predictions of things to 
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come as the sixties began, Printer’s 
Ink carried the headline: ‘‘Ap 
AGENCIES WILL Set Up TEEN-AGE 
Sections.’’ The publisher pointed 
out that teen-agers constituted the 
fastest-growing market in the 
United States today, ‘‘offering as- 
tounding sales potential.’’ But, he 
added, ‘‘special advertising tech- 
niuges must be developed to meet 
the challenge.’’ 

One group of marketers making 
great gains with teen-agers was the 
cigarette makers. Fortune maga- 
zine, commenting on the way the 
cigarette industry had managed to 
bounce back from its slump follow- 
ing the cancer scare as it related to 
cigarette smoking, observed: ‘‘In 
part this [bounce back] is due to 
population gains, particularly in 
the big increase in the number of 
teen-agers, who appear to be smok- 
ing more furiously than ever be- 
fore.’’ 

Coffee makers meanwhile were 
working to recruit teen-agers. The 
National Coffee Association placed 
a sixteen-page insert in Scholastic 
magazine, which is geared to teen- 
agers. It gave tips on such com- 
mendable things as studying, safe 
driving, grooming, dating, health, 
and popularity, but printed a cof- 
fee recipe at the bottom of every 
page. 

Perhaps the most significant— 
and, to me as the parent of three 
teen-agers, most disquieting—move 
the marketers made to tap the teen- 
age market was to issue ‘‘junior’’ 
eredit cards. Many department 
and other stores across the land 
have begun inviting Junior to wave 
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his credit card and say, ‘‘Charge 
it!’’ Stores of one major chain 
began taking young debtors on the 
euff even before they were old 
enough to shave—at the age of 
fourteen. Some stores made it clear 
that parental approval was not nec- 
essary in order to open a junior 
charge account. A department store 
in Iowa began advertising : ‘‘ TEEN- 
Acers! Have Your Own CHARGE 
AccounT!’’ 


TEENS A “NATURAL RESOURCE” 

An official of the National Retail 
Merchants Association exhorted de- 
partment stores to open up junior 
charge accounts and contended: 
‘‘Teen-agers of today are Amer- 
ica’s greatest natural resources’’ 
and offer a ‘‘made-to-order oppor- 
tunity for the sales-minded credit 
executive.’’ 

The stores inviting Junior’s pa- 
tronage on a credit basis usually 
professed to be utterly uninterested 
in him as a customer. They just 
wanted to help him become a more 
prudent citizen by offering him an 
educational program in money 
management. A department store 
in Iowa heralded its junior credit 
plan by saying, ‘‘Its purpose is to 
give these young people experience 
in managing their budgets and to 
promote their early appreciation of 
good eredit standing in their com- 
munity.’’ On the other hand, the 
Council on Consumer Information 
commented on some of the plans 
that stores were making for Junior 
by asking: ‘‘Are they attempting 
to follow the Biblical admonition: 
‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go: and when he is old he 
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will not depart from it’?’’ The 
president of New York’s Bowery 
Savings Bank said that teaching 
the young to spend on credit ‘‘is 
something like teaching the young 
to use narcotics.’’ 

This training of the young was 
also being pressed by one associa- 
tion of finance companies with the 
rather amazing cooperation of a 
national association of school offi- 
cials. A booklet entitled Using Con- 
sumer Credit, widely distributed in 
American schools, upon inspection 
turned out to have been prepared 
with the help of two publicists 
working on behalf of this associa- 
tion of finance companies. It urged 
its student readers: ‘‘Don’t be 
afraid to use eredit.’’ 

WEDDING BELLS JINGLE THE 

CASH REGISTER 

A further development pleasing 
to marketers was that young people 
were marrying at an earlier age. 
The most frequent marriage age of 
girls had dropped to eighteen. And 
more and more college students 
were marrying instead of waiting 
until after graduation. This meant 
they usually were permitting their 
early years of marriage to be sub- 
sidized by parents. A young man 
no longer needed to establish his 
capability to be a bread-winner be- 
fore marrying. 

When a lad and lass prepare to 
marry, something pretty wonder- 
ful happens from the marketers’ 
viewpoint. Spending—by cash or 
eredit—shoots up at a dazzling 
rate. The bride and groom spend, 
their parents spend, and their well- 
wishers spend. The couple of 1960 
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needs a shimmering brand-new 
home instantly, fully equipped. 
U.S. News & World Ieport put 
‘‘new demand resulting from a 
marriage at about $13,600.’’ And it 
stressed that that figure was con- 
servative. It broke down this figure 
as follows: A house costing an 
average of $10,000 was required— 
whether purchased or rented. Then 
there was at least $500 required for 
a car, and an average of $2,500 for 
equipping the new household with 
furniture and electric appliances. 
Finally—and this seems most con- 
servative—there was $600 required 
for expenses incidental to the wed- 
ding such as ring, clothes, catering, 
and honeymoon. An enterprising 
sample-distribution outfit, Bridal- 
Pax, began handing out kits at 
marriage-license bureaus. These 
kits, distributed to hundreds of 
thousands of brides-to-be, con- 
tained samples of brand-name fur- 
niture polish, household cleaner, 
ete.—and, of all things, headache 
pills! 





And so it was that most market- 
ers were elated by the prospects of 
an additional hundred million con- 
sumers being added to the United 
States population within about two 
decades. Some alarmists wondered 
where jobs, resources, and living 
space would be found to support 
these additional hundred million 
people. These, indeed, were prickly 
problems to be pondered tomorrow. 
To talk about them today might jar 
consumer confidence. But could 


© such questions wait? 
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CONSUMPTION AND RESOURCES 


Part III of The Waste Makers exam- 
ines the dangerous implications for the 
nation in ‘‘the growing reliance of mar- 
keters on the willingness of Americans 
to keep their population expanding.’’ 
Mr. Packard believes that ever-mounting 
consumption can be no more than a very 
transitory solution. His chapter on van- 
ishing resources is a wide-focus survey of 
some consequences involved in the fact 
that many resources are becoming de- 
pleted at a time when world population 
is growing faster than ever before. The 
situation for the United States certainly 
has not changed for the better since the 
Report of the President’s Materials Pol- 
icy Commission was published in 1952, a 
Report reviewed in two issues of the 
Population Bulletin in 1953. In the dec- 
ades ahead, as many of the economically 
underdeveloped countries strive to devel- 
op industrial economies, the competition 
for the earth’s shrinking resources will 
become ever more intense. The concluding 
paragraphs of this chapter carry a warn- 
ing which every thoughtful citizen should 
ponder: 


The widely accepted notion that 
more population brings prosperity 
is overdue for examination. It ap- 
parently is true that up until quite 
recently more babies meant more 
business for industrialized societies. 
The availability of resources and 
living space had not been a serious 
problem. But for the future, busi- 
nessmen who extol the wondrous 
prosperity that a larger population 
—and more consumption per cap- 
ita—ecan bring for more than a 
short term are encouraging the na- 
tion to flirt with serious trouble. 

Sir Charles Darwin contends 
that in terms of population the 
United States has become ‘‘one of 
the most dangerously increasing 
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countries in the world.’’ Some, 
however, argue that while over- 
population is bad in underdevel- 
oped countries, it is needed by 
highly industrialized societies in 
order to provide customers to keep 
the factories busy. Such a view- 
point leaves out of account, at least 
as far as America is concerned, the 
factor of diminishing resources. 
Professor Spengler, for one, has 
eoncluded: ‘‘Population growth 
does not guarantee endless pros- 
perity. . . . It solves only tempo- 
rarily certain problems whilst cre- 
ating bigger ones. It resembles the 
dope a sick man takes, only in the 
end to become a dope addict, and 
hence sicker than ever.’’ 

More people and more per capita 
consumption will tend to force up 
the prices of resources in short sup- 
ply and ultimately produce a drop 
in individual living standards. 

Some businessmen are beginning 
to be apprehensive about the wide- 
spread faith that prosperity re- 
quires more people. The senior vice- 
president of the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company in Pitts- 
burgh has observed that ‘‘our ris- 
ing population is creating pressures 
on natural resources which in a 
number of respects tend to retard 
further increases in material well- 
being.’’ He said that the strain of 
going deeper and farther for re- 
sources and using leaner and leaner 
veins all adds to unit costs and is 
creating a ‘‘drag on prosperity.”’ 
And Columbia University economist 
Roy Blough points out that ‘‘un- 
doubtedly one of the offsets to in- 
creased productivity will be the in- 
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creasing difficulty and cost of sup- ® 
plying many kinds of raw material. 
. . . There can be no doubt that 
some materials important to our 
industrial growth are likely to be- 
come much more difficult and costly 
to get; and the country is becom- 
ing increasingly dependent for 
them on other countries just when 
these countries are industrializing 
their own economies.”’ 

When you add the further strain 
on resources that comes from the 
proposals of marketers to persuade 
each citizen in the rapidly growing 
United States population to in- 
erease his consumption, you are 
compounding the strain. A projec- 
tion of current population trends 
suggests that the United States will 
have as many people within a cen- 
tury as China has today. This 
trend can—and probably will— 
change. But let us assume it does 
come to pass that the United States 
in a century will have a population 
of more than 600,000,000 people 
and that the United States is en- 
countering intensified competition 
from the rest of the world for re- 
sources available outside the United 
States. If that occurs, what would 
happen to the high, wide, and hand- 
some mode of living Americans are 
pursuing today? The nation would 
be sucked virtually dry of resources 
economically feasible by today’s 
standards within a very few years. 
Actually, such a possibility is not 
likely to confront the nation. Some- 
thing will have to give—either 
mode of living or population growth 
or both—long before a mere cen- 
tury has passed. 





Population vs. People 


by SusaNNAH COOLIDGE 


Susannah Coolidge recewed a B.A. degree from Barnard College and 
a M.S8. from Yale University. In 1952, she was the ‘‘pilot’’ of the Popu- 
lation Reference Bureaw’s pilot-run Summer Workshop. Susannah Cool- 
idge (Jones) brings a unique and challenging point of view to the popu- 
lation problem. Her paper, which first appeared as Bulletin No. 8 of 
the Thorne Ecological Research Station, Boulder, Colorado, is reprinted 


with permission. 


The consequences of crowding 
on our planet are usually thought 
of in relation to natural resources, 
for ‘‘overpopulation’’ belongs in 
the same equation with eroded 
soils, polluted waters, extinct spe- 
cies of flora and fauna and land- 

seapes disfigured by misuse. 
@ While one small segment of the 
world’s citizenry is eloquent in pro- 
claiming overpopulation as a major 
ordeal of our times, the vast major- 
ity of us scarcely regard numbers 
as a problem. This is not surpris- 
ing in view of the extraordinary 
scientific and technological devel- 
opments that have coincided with 
the Vital Revolution of population 
inerease. We are persuaded that 
science will meet whatever physical 
needs arise in the human race. Ex- 
periments in the use of atomic and 
solar energy are not helping to al- 
ter this train of thought. After 


all, the population of the earth has 
nearly tripled in the last one hun- 
dred years, but men are living as 
well or better than their forebears. 
While there may be widespread 
ices and even starva- 


tion, it does not compare with 
former ravages of pestilence and 
famine. Why then should we dis- 
turb ourselves ? 

If we disregard comparisons 
with past generations, the inade- 
quate food supply and the low 
standard of living of the majority 
of persons alive today is sufficient 
eause for concern. Moreover, we 
cannot be certain that production 
will be increased or even sustained 
on a resource base that is being 
consumed faster than it is replen- 
ished. The role of science is still 
speculative, and we must question 
whether we are justified in bring- 
ing more people into the world be- 
fore the present needs of mankind 
are met. 

The plight of our physical world 
is reason enough to regard popula- 
tion questions of signal importance, 
and yet this is the least of all rea- 
sons for being concerned. Over- 
population is a threat to our nat- 
ural resources. Yes, but it also 
endangers human resources in a 
way that we are scarcely aware of. 
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MOB PRESSURE CREATES 
FEAR AND ANXIETY 

Who can dispute the fact that 
crowdedness contributes to the an- 
xiety of our lives? It is most often 
the impetus behind national as 
well as individual competitiveness. 
Wars can be traced to rivalries for 
markets, food supplies, raw ma- 
terials, and land between countries 
bursting at the seams. Many rev- 
olutions and political coups have 
been the result not of real ideologi- 
cal differences but of mob pressure. 

Individual lives as well are dis- 
rupted and fragmented by the fren- 
zied search for a place in the sun. 
It is inevitable that our children 
will find it increasingly difficult to 
find space in which to live, school- 
ing equal to their tasks, and free- 
dom to act within a more complex 
society. The prospect of eating 
sufficiently is far from a foregone 
conclusion, but it is a certainty 
that future generations will be liv- 
ing closer together, nearer to wider 
roads and faster moving vehicles, 
with less air and beach and moun- 
tain and tree per person. Geo- 
graphical frontiers are no longer 
easy to find. space is at a minimum, 
and mental illness has become our 
foremost medical problem. 

There is irony in man’s flight 
from the ‘‘madding crowd.’’ He 
breeds more children and does all 
in his power to postpone death. 
These, of course, are only recourses 
that make the crowd more dense. 

Of all the ways to escape from 
fear and to live at peace, two stand 
out. The first way is the turn to 
God and the faculty of faith. No 
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alternative provides the same seren- 
ity or inner freedom, but we must 
admit that comparatively few per- 
sons among the many who profess 
religion achieve this state of grace. 
Ultimately the vast majority of 
people find their basie security in 
family life, to which religion may 
become a satisfying adjunct. In 
time of war, or threat to man’s 
preservation we know that more 
children are born, and we have 
sophisticated explanations for this 
phenomenon. In simplest terms it 
could be pointed out that a wom- 
an’s securest moment is when she 
holds a nursing baby in her arms. 
A man’s is when he looks upon this 
sight. Thought of world rivalries, 
of economic stress, of cultural loss, 
of all serious problems is supremely 
dispatched by the charm of a child. 
CHILDREN: SECURITY SYMBOLS 6 
OF A COMPLEX WORLD 
Children’s demands are very 
great, and their presence can bring 
parents to the brink of physical 
exhaustion. Their development is 
not devoid of tragic and disap- 
pointing circumstances challenging 
to parents, but we must also realize 
that children have a numbing 
effect on adult conscience and 
awareness. Childhood needs are 
so immediate and pressing that ex- 
pediency becomes the key to day- 
to-day extstence. The father’s oc- 
ecupational motives are greatly 
influenced by it. The mother’s 
activities are almost completely 
governed by it. Instead of the day 
being sufficient unto itself, parents 
begin to think of when their chil- 
dren are in school, in college, mar@ 
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Gis This may lead to constructive 
planning. It may also be an es- 
eapist dream in which the future 
is imagined in terms of the present 
and the idealism of one’s youth is 
relinquished unequivocably. It is 
habitual anticipation of a precon- 
ceived future that makes security a 
chain. So often a man enslaves 
himself against his own best in- 
clination for the sake of his chil- 
dren. When the growing children 
themselves become irksome and the 
responsibilities seem too great, the 
rocking oblivion that a new infant 
brings is not unwelcome. 

Children are the symbols of se- 
eurity within a complex social 
order, and more children are the 
antidote to confusion within a 
family. Prolifieness has a soothing 
personal effect although it contrib- 

tes materially to an overall in- 
Stability. Overpopulation may be 
an ecological problem of man’s 
tenuous balance with resources, but 
that man reassures himself by ex- 
cessive reproduction is even more 
deeply ecological; for his recourse 
from anxiety fosters the environ- 
mental conditions that are so 
alarming. 

PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 

RE-EVALUATED 

This is not to say that reproduc- 
tion is obsolete or that family life 
is not characterized by values that 
are blessed. Obviously the power 
to proereate is a positive rather 
than a negative factor in man’s 
survival. But are we sufficiently 


aware that it has its negative as- 
pects? Having children is a funda- 
er" impulse, a strong part of 
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our desire to leave our minuscule 
imprint on this universe. 
And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can 
make defense 


Save breed to brave him when he takes 
us hence. 


In the past, the rearing of chil- 
dren has been an unqualified con- 
tribution to society because of high 
mortality, but in the 20th century 
it is a questionable achievement. 
It is certainly a self-indulgence. 
‘*Population Threatens Prosper- 
ity’’ states a writer in the Harvard 
Business Review in January, 1956, 
suggesting that even some of those 
whose sense of progress is con- 
ceived in terms of expanding mar- 
kets and a higher material standard 
of living realize that an overpopu- 
lated country results in economic 
bankruptcy and diminished buying 
power. Be the argument economic, 
social, or spiritual, there can never 
be justification for standing room 
only. 

As soon as babies become a dis- 
traction, a sedative, or a justifica- 
tion to a life which has suecumbed 
to outer pressures at the expense 
of inner development, their birth 
is lamentable. We can no longer 
pass the buck of our hopes to the 
next generation. The time is ripe 
to pay as you go with problems, 
and to do so we must have a re- 
serve of energy and imagination 
and a willingness to rise above 
mere maternal or paternal service. 

Yet even in this service we are 
falling short. To house and feed 
children and to chauffeur them to 
the many worthy activities pro- 
vided in our communities is not 
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enough. We have defaulted as 
parents unless we are concerned 
and understanding enough to trans- 
mit timely values to our young 
people. 

How many of the pressing prob- 
lems of the day are not traced 
ultimately to deficiencies in home 
life and the inadequacy of parents 
to deal with children? Drabness 
and disinterest at home, from 
which youth is eager to escape, is 
no monopoly of the poor. Juvenile 
delinquency is seen to be not merely 
a symptom of depressed economic 
conditions but exists in all strata 
of society where children are un- 
challenged by their upbringing. 
Educators insist that schools can- 
not inculeate knowledge or habits 
of reading and thought when chil- 
dren come from homes devoid of 
books or parents who read. Artistic 
and intellectual discrimination are 
scarcely fostered when children 
(including those in the best fami- 
lies) are sent off to watch television 
regardless of what is on the screen. 
It is easier to send them to the 
movies or to Sunday school than to 
take them to a museum or to church 
oneself. The examples are infinite, 
and money is not really the limit- 
ing factor. Time is. Even the 
wealthy find it difficult to secure 
satisfactory nurses or servants, and 
help at best is spasmodic. A family 
of indiscriminate numbers unavoid- 
ably means devotion of the most 
productive years of life to cooking, 
washing, cleaning, and training at 
a very basic level. It is to relin- 
quish, at least for a long time, re- 
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sources which are the — 
of civilization. Perhaps the large 
family does have a stabilizing and 
disciplinary effect on persons who 
have long since ceased to care about 
this civilization, but if it takes the 
exigencies of a large family to be 
the making of a man (or more 
especially a woman), that parent 
is apt to be a liability to society. 
It is the man who must be the mak- 
ing of his family. And to be the 
making of a family one must have 
the energy and leisure to utilize 
the creative impulses of life. 


ARE BIG FAMILIES REALLY 
BETTER FOR CHILDREN? 

We have talked of parents, but 
what of the children? Big families 
have their own educational attri- 
butes, and where there are many 
brothers and sisters, the spoile 
child is a rarity. Even this com- 
fortable platitude is challenged by 
the character of our mechanized 
lives. Good, wholesome neglect 
might once have heightened a 
child’s ingenuity in occupying and 
entertaining himself. Neglect can 
be disastrous when young people 
are coping not simply with the 
strength of their own limbs and 
minds but with formidable “auto- 
matic machines. To ride a horse 
or chop a log may have elements of 
danger for a reckless youth, but 
operating engines of immense horse 
power allows for no error of judg- 
ment or attention. It is the nature 
of youth to escape from authority 
and test itself, but when this must 
be done with automobiles and mo- 
toreycles in thickly settled = 
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@.. hazards are indeed gi. at. 
Young people today may be freer 
from illness and physical disabili- 
ties than former generations, but 
as restrictions of space grow great- 
er, it is inevitable that there are 
fewer alternatives to smoking, 
drinking, and sex activities as 
youthful proving grounds. The 
tragedy is that these forms of sow- 
ing wild oats may become addic- 
tions, whereas the reckless activi- 
ties of earlier Huck Finns might 
be outgrown. Neglect of our chil- 
dren has more lasting repercussions 
than ever before. It can no longer 
be regarded as wholesome. 
Finally, there was a time when 
being a member of a large family 
insured one of playmates and the 
experience of getting along with 
others. Now children are accessible 
almost everywhere. The world is 
a crowded place, and there is no 
dearth of opportunity to be beaten 
up as thoroughly as the youngest 
of five. The advantages of belong- 
ing to a large family are no longer 
as apparent as they once were, and 
the disadvantages are certainly 
greater than they have been. 


PARENTS ARE DIRECT LOSERS 
IN BIG FAMILIES 

Children, however, are only the 
indirect losers in a large family. 
The parents are the direct losers. 
Tt is not enough to have children. 
The complexity and precariousness 
of our civilization is such that we 
must have something else to give 
this world if we expect it to be calm 
and free. And this is a vast chal- 
lenge for women in particular, 
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since they are the ones so closely 
involved in family upbringing. 

Women have won their freedom 
from bondage, so that in few coun- 
tries can they be bartered, bought, 
or sold as a material possession. In 
some parts of the world, women 
have won their equality with men. 
They can vote and run for office 
and compete with men in business 
and the arts. Now at last it is for 
women to manifest their special at- 
tributes apart from men. These 
attributes which spring from the 
capacity of motherhood must some- 
how be organized and made known 
as influences for a gentler, less com- 
bative social order. 


Girls and women in their new, their 
own unfolding will but in passing be 
imitators of masculine vices and virtues 
and repeaters of masculine professions. 
After the uncertainty of such transitions 
it will become apparent that women only 
went through the whole range and variety 
of those (often ridiculous) disguises in 
order to clean their most characteristic 
nature of the distorting influences of the 
other sex. . . . Some day there will be 
girls and women whose name will no 
longer signify merely an opposite of the 
masculine, but something in itself, some- 
thing that makes one think, not of any 
complement and limit, but of life and 
existence: the female human being. 


In the seventh of his Letters to a 
Young Poet, Rainer-Maria Rilke 
suggests a possible evolution for 
woman. It may not be the one of 
which we all conceive, but it does 
intimate two trends which seem al- 
most inevitable: acceptance of a 
desirable differentiation between 
the sexes, and a feminine contribu- 
tion far and above child-bearing 
and housekeeping. 
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THE ESSENCE OF PROGRESS: 
MORE CONTENDERS FOR 
OPPORTUNITY 


The presumed eugenie argu- 
ments for having a large family are 
senseless if we take seriously the 
United Nations estimate that two 
thirds of the world’s children are 
underfed. A far larger proportion, 
of course, lack the education and 
opportunities that would enable 
them to realize their potentialities. 
It is not good genetic material that 
we lack in any country but facil- 
ities for training the endowed. Ifa 
preponderance of leadership 
emerges from upper-class groups, 
it is because the opportunity for 
self-realization is greatest here. 
The essence of progress is to create 
more contenders for opportunity, 
and we can do that by broadening 
the opportunity or by increasing 
the competition for it where it does 
exist. Those privileged men and 
women who enter the eugenic race 
are like the snake which let his 
skin escape while he himself was 
eaught. The desire to preserve a 
way of life is legitimate and worth- 
while, but to confuse this with the 
ripples of one’s own gene pool is 
conceit. 

In the past, families of large pro- 
portions have been immensely im- 
portant economically and socially. 
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A prolific family has been a sym- rd] 


bol of service and commitment, and 
to relinquish this symbol seems cor- 
ruptive or irreligious. Yet the 
drastic nature of our times calls for 
drastic evaluation of our moral 
habits. Morality never did ride far 
on the crest of momentum. 

Can we truthfully assert that it 
is better to be procreative than to 
be creative or that it is possible to 
be both abundantly in this day and 
age? Are not standards of right 
and wrong prophetic as well as 
retrospective? Because a large fam- 
ily was a splendid thing once, will 
it always be so? 

At least if one chooses a big 
family (and it is a matter of choice 
in our generation), may it be done 
in awareness not only of the phys- 
ical limitations of our globe, its 
natural resources and its space, but 
also in awareness of human limita- 
tions of creative energy and time. 
Early in our lives let us have the 
imagination to understand what 
the elderly woman meant when she 
said, ‘‘We were parents too long 
before we became people.’’ The con- 
sequence of overpopulation is not 
only that it drains the earth’s phys- 
ical resources but that it robs the 
world of its ‘‘people.’’ There never 
was a more tragic irony. 
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